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What wasshia t heccd beste” 
Throbbing, pulsing, like the seund 
a hammer underground ! 
Then I caught a voice, repeating, 
**Tis thy new-born heart that’s beating.” 
Binee that day I have not flown 
O’er the radiant world alone; 
i am all content to follow 


vetween my eyelids creep. 
And I waken to weep; 
Often as I walk f 


' Waites AND JACOBITES AT THE THEATRE. 
—The cool, cautious Scot, one might have sup- 
posed, would have been the ‘last person to be 
betrayed into the follies and extravagances of 
theatrical riots; but, although: these breaches 
of the peace were not nearly as common in 
Edinburgh as in London or Dublin, three—and 
one with very serious results—occurred about 
this time, within very short intervals of each 
other. Long after “the '45,” the Whigs and 
Jacobites lost no opportunity of hurling defi- 
ance ateach other when they met in public. 
One night, in 1749, an English officer, seated 
in the pit, called out for the orchestra to play 


** Culloden,” a song which had been written to 
celebrate the Hanoverian victory. As the mili- 
tary mustered pretty strong, the musicians 
thought it best to comply. No. sooner was the 
strain ended than Highland gentleman rose up 
and demanded *‘ You're welcome, Charles Stu- 
art.” The fiddlers, anxions to show their ‘ect 
impartiality, as readily complied with the sec- 
ond as ‘with the firs} request: but, like the old 
man in the fable, they soon found to their cost 
that to try and please everybody was to please 
nobody, for the English officers fell upon them, 
demolished their instruments, and then lea 
nee the stage with the intention of destroying 
before them. But the gallery, which was 
Janobite, now took up the cause, and pelted 
them so severely with apples, snuff-buxes, and. 
ultimately broken seats, that they soon had in 
pure self-defense to turn round and storm their 
assailants. But ere they could mount the 
stairs, the gods had secured the door: and’ 
while they were thundering with sword and 
boot the wooden barrier, they found 
th Ves attacked in the rear. Some High- 
land chairmen who had heard the row in the- 
street, had followed them up the stairs, and be- 
labored them so heartily from behind with their 
long poles, that, cramped as they were ins 
narrow they were obliged to yield at 
discretion, and the building was thus reprieved 
the catastrophe that’ overtook it a few 
years later, All readers of theatrical annals 
will eg cua the sore ee — eed eon 
attended the production o capital o 
farce, “‘ High Life Below Stairs,” under Gar- 


-bargh, n, the footmen of the nobil- 
ity. and gentry were sent beforehand to keep 
their 
the 


arrival of the latter were allowed the entrée of 
gat free of ch The Scotch foot- 
man was as tas English brother at 
the ridicule ,exposure of his order in. Gar- 
~ Tick’s farce, and proceeded to as great excesses: 
first he wrote letters to the manager, threaten- 
ing all kinds of vengeance if he persisted in the 
of ‘the piece; gy: findin 


A Dane's Sxns.—Not very long ago a por- 
tion of hard dry skin was found underneath the 
bossed head of a huge iron nail that was fixed 


: | Against 


master’s places in the boxes, and upon the-}. 


| dreamy existence, 


required, probably at the. 

\ Ther ‘vers the peoole who 

band © thi oxions in- 
wore fined.. There was the gentle- 

o nel knew. his own nor that of 


ied to mit 
al ese 


8 ‘at either: and 
who quoted the ‘opinion of his wife” in the 
last column of his schedule, and put himself 
down as “‘ both idiot and lunatic.” But on the 
whole, the returns ‘were, doubtless, a truthful 
representation of the age, condition, and num- 
ber of the people. —London Society. 


THE Rev. Joun Home, THE AUTHOR OF 
*Douguas.”—No more striking instance of the 
barbarous intolerance of the Scottish clergy at 
this period could be cited than. thoir treatment 
of the Rey. John Home, whose tragedy of 
*‘Douglas” was produced in 1756. The well- 
known story of the Scotchman who, when the 
curtain fell upon one of ‘the acts.of this play, 
rese. up in the pit, and, looking. around with an 
air of. supreme exultation, cried out, ‘‘ Weel, 
lads, where’s your Wully ‘Shakespeare the 
now?” well iliustrates the pride felt by the na- 
tion in this native . Production ; it me to 
them what ‘* Hamlet” is to the Englishman ; 
and it may be safely. averred. that, until at 
least within these 20 years, there was 
not a. re Playgoes in _. Scotland, 
young er old, who conld not. have prompt- 
ed the play from memory. Yet. at the time 
of its production it. stirred up a terrible storm. 
The Presbytery of Edinburgh cited not only 
the author to appear before them—he very 
wisely. however, eyaded their thunders by re- 
signing his charge—but. also the ministers who 
had been guilty of the crimo of being present at 
the representation, all of whom were forthwith 
suspended, _ Circular letters were sent round to 
all the other Presbyteries, recommending the 
most rigorous measures against such offenders; 
while an act of exhortation was read to every 
congregation, forbidding the members to wit- 
ness a play which was denounced as_biasphe- 
mous and as encouraging suicide.--Belgravia. 


Fresou!.—The most famous of ‘the at- 


| tempts against Louis Philippe was that ‘made 


by the Corsican, Fieschi, in 1835, by means of 
an infernal machine. composed of a number of 
gun-barrels, This dastardly outrage, committed 
in broad daylight, while the King was holding 
® review, resulted in the death of Marshal Mor- 
tier and of 12 other persons. Fieschi is sus- 
pected tohave been the mero hireling instru- 
ment of a Republican faction; but”*he went 
stoically to the guillotine without having ‘be- 
trayed any of his accomplices. A private sol- 
dier named Alibaud, one Darmes, a mechanic, 
Meunier, a merchant's clerk, Lecomte, a game- 
keeper, and Henry, crack-brained manufacturer, 
were among the other scoundrels who at differ- 
ent times essayed te kill the most peacea- 
ele monarch France. ever. -had.~ Louis 
Philippe had grown so accustomed to be shot 
at, that he used to return to the Tuileries after 
each new attempt in.a perfectly composed frame 
of mind and ready for his évening’s work. 
The anxiety of: his family and his 
Ministers were, however, of course, very 
great, and toward the close of his 
reign he never showed himself in public with- 
outa formidable escort of soldiers. By way of 
taking exercise he was reduced to walking in 
the parks of his two favorite chiteaux at Neuil- 
ly, near Paris, and Eu. in the neighborhood of 
Dieppe. Nobody. could get. near him at either 
of these two places, and it is not surprising that 
he spent more of his time in them than in any 
of the other royal residences.—Zhe Cornhill 


Magazine. ' 
Taat Porpvutar Mr. Most.—A short time 


£100,000 for Gatton, which contained about 
25 houses and rather more ‘than 100 in- 
habitants. Mr. Aubrey paid £1,000 a year to 
the proprietor of Alborough in Yorkshire for 
representing that borough in Parliament. 


in the unreformed Parliament to give gratuities 
tothe electors. AtHulland Beverley you were 
expected to give three or four guineas; in the 
smaller boroughs as. much as 20. “You 
will do what is usual, Sir. after the election!” 
was the question, to which the candidate was 
bound to give an affirmative reply. In the 
Times of 1826 it is told how, during an elec- 
tion at Sudbury, four cabbages sold for £10, 
anda plate of gooseberries fetcned £25, At 
St. Albans, where the railway system had put 
an end to posting, it was usual for the. electors 
to say: ‘*We have nothing to sell but our 
votes.” Lord Dundonald relates, in his auto- 
biography, that while canvassing the electors of 
Honiton, one of the ‘‘free and independent” 
said to him, ‘‘ You need not ask me, my Lord, 
who I votes for; I always votes for Mr. Most.” 
— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


BacksHersH.—There is a creat distine- 
tion between bribing an English Custom-house 
officer at Dover to pass your luggage, and one 
at Pera—the différence being that the first re- 
ceives his salary from the public indirectly and 
through officers, and the latter from the public 
directly, through” the non-official channel of 


the hotel porter, or any other that may be 
found convenient. So,when we come to finan- 
cial . ments upon a large scale and 
involving 

functi 





the co-operation of the highest 


by their own standard rather than by ours; 
and it has this merit, that, while it is much 
lower, they do not even pretend that they. act up 
to it. They.openly say that they are reduced to 
the most extreme pesuniary. destitution, and 
must get money somehow; and the veil that 
they throw over their transactions—which are, 
after all, not more corrupt than those of a neigh- 
boring Christian country—is no thicker than a 
Turkish woman's yashmak; it is moetely con- 
Pay seg He eg op to conceal what is beneath 
it—Macmillan’s Magazines. . a ae 
A PHILANTHROPHIST’s Ixk-BOTTLE.—Usu- 
ally Wilberforce carried an‘ inkstand in his 
waistcoat pocket, applying to. it so vigorously’ 
on one occasion in the Ronse that he jerked it 
over the nankeen trousers of Sir Thomas Baring, 
who sat beside him.’ On perceiving his misfor- 


tune Mr. Wilberfores started up, and in his 
‘distress cut such. capers on. the floot.of the 


| House as toattract universal observation, and 
which Sir 


pane @ roar of laughter, amid 

homas walked forth to chance his dress. 
such casnalities Mr. Wilberforce was 
prnet, aa Se. thvatiably wore black clothes, 
sometimes till thoy had become quite 4 i 
for he outer man, never, as 


threshold; # fire blazing within, supper ready, 


| the children asleep; in one corner of. the 


picture, all the seanqniliity of a peacefal saa 








before the Reform bill, Lord, Monson. paid 


After the election it was usual at most borouchs’ 
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sa gen Hye ele ; 

it foot.en the rock below, 

(And Muiberee Waris tear, blow, . 

I meet it face to face, , 
As a brave man meets his.foe. 


And while,we wrestle.and strive, 
My iller stands 


master the m 
And feeds me with his-hands, 
For he knows who makes him thrive, 
‘Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I'take my rest; 
Chareh-going bells in 
* ‘Their dow, melodious din ; 
I cross my arms on my 
And all is within. 
RY W. LONGFELLOW. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Mus. De MaINTEWON AND THE CzaR.— 
The Czar, on entering, paid her a ‘similar 
compliment, in the Russian mode of salutation. 
He closed his eyes, and, with his arms banging 
straight by his side, slowly bent-his body until 
the tips of his fingers touched the floor; then, 
as slowly, resumed his upright position. He 
seated himself in the large arm-chair of crimson 
and gold brocade, arranged for him by the ‘side 
of the aged invalid’s couch, ‘and senile genet 
on het so earnestly that, as she tells Mme, De 
Caylus, she could scarcely forbear a smile. 
But as in that position he obtained a side 
view of her, he wheeled round the ivearm- 
chair with a fracas that was perfectly startling, 
and looked her straight in the face. He.could, 
had he chosen, have made himself well under- 
stood in French. But it was his cood pleasure 
touse the.Russian tongue; his Ambassador, who 
accompanied him, serving as interpreter. He 
was, however, so ill qualified for the office that 
Mme; De Maintenon undérstood little more 
than that’all the Czar had seen at St Cyr 
pleased him well, and that he proposed to found 
copied bY & Autioring ‘dlege Ot “See tate King: 
re a fia’ eo eo ia ng, 
to Which the Czar Ustened with profound a 
tention; He then took leave with the same 
formal salam; she half we Dig ay on her 
couch to ackrowledge it.— Old Régime, 
Lady Jackson. 


Tue Dark Srock mw IrgLanp.—A good 
dealis said about *' the dark stock” prevailing 
in the west and south-west of Ireland. But 
one of thechief sources of that élement is en- 
tirely overlooked, probably because too recent 
and too obvious to arrest the attention of the 
paleolithic and. neolithic ethnologists. ‘he 
source in question is the Spanish, due to the 
close. commercial and even social intimacy 
maintained by. Spain with the west coast of 
Ireland down to, quite recent. times. There 
were important. Spanish tra stations at 
Dingle, Valentia, Cahirciveen, Bantry, Timo- 
league. Galway, and elsewhere. Many of the old 
houses in these places are built in the Spanish 
style, and it msy not be generally known that 
Valentia Island was. actually held by the Span- 
fards ufitil expelled during: the ‘vigorous ad- 
ministration of well. Many of the peasant- 
ry in Kerry and. Galway bear an unmistakable 
Spanish expression, and this factor ought cer- 
tainly to be taken into account in dealing with 
the complicated problem of Irish ethnology.— 
Nature. 


Cost oF [Row IN Meptavat Trmes.—The 
cost of ironand iron tools was a serious diffi- 
culty in medisval husbandry. When iron im- 
plements were worth 2d a pound, that is to 


says at least 28. a pound in modern money 
ues, the culture of the. soil was superficial 
and the fertility of the surface was rapidly ex- 
hausted. Before the middle of Elizabeth’s 
relgn the art of smelting cast-iron was discov- 
ered, for & good deal of the Quoeen’s heavy 
ordnance was made from this material. “Nor is 
the price of wrought-iron trebled, as that of 
most other commodities is.” In the fifteenth 
century it was worth from £56 to £8 a ton; in 
the wn) Sa of Elizabeth from £10 to £14 For, 
as the success of agriculture is.a measure of the 
success with which other employments can be 
prosecuted, as well as a leisure class. can be 
maintained, so the inventions of the mechanic 





onaries of the State, we must judge them * 


valet intimated, when he dressed at house, 
making use of m glass.—Lord Teignmouth. | ovcupled by two mollusks; 


|. Tae Srmervr-cvr.—What a . charming 
thing, the stirrup-cup! A young woman on the 


materially assist the progress of acricultural art 
and lesson the cost of its operations.—Contem- 
porary Review. 


A Smarp Race.,—All Armenians have the 
same strong, heavy build; the same thick 
beetle eyebrows; the same full aquiline nose, 
avringing directly, and without the interven- 


tion of cog gy ogy depression, from under 
the fore ; the same dark, lustreless eye: 
the same mass of clothes onclothes, all dingy 
and bagzy ; the same large’ brown hand, and 
written in each curved ‘finger-tip, in every. line 
of the capacious palm, the same—" It is more 
blessed to receive than to:give.” A race more 
retentive than the Jews themselves of their 
nationality ; mere retentive of their money, 
too, and more acquisitive. ‘‘ Shut up all the 
Jews and all the Armenians of the world to- 
gether in one Exchange,” old Rothschild is re- 
ported to have said. ‘* and within half an hour 
thé total wealth of the former will have passed 
into the hands of the latter.” We believe it.— 
Palgrave 


Java Parror anp Spiper.—The spider, 
whose body was as large as a small bird’s, 
dropped down upon a young parrot whose 
mamma was from home, and, its 
huge claws over the nest. teckat carkine its 


ly went for the enemy, and ‘seized hold of one 
of his legs ; but whether it be that legs are not 
a sensitive portion of a spider's organ mm, 
or that this particular insect had an overpower- 
ing penchant for the blood of young parrots, he 
would not lego until, his pain becoming too 
intense for endurance, he turned on the mother, 
and, twining all his legs fi about her neck, 
was just for a good long suck in that 
quarter, when she gave him an awful in the 
belly with her besk, whereupon ‘ho fell over,: 
dragging her to the ground with him. Then t 
shot him, and released the parrot.—<All. the 
Year Rownd. 


PRESERVATION AT IMMENSE Derras.—Off 
the coast of New South Wales we dredged from 
400 fathoms a large sea-urchin which had its 
stomach full of pieces of .a sea grass (Zostera) 
derived from the coast above. we 
dredged from between the New es and 
Aastralia, from 1,400 fathoms, a piece of wood 


as iy ze.. In‘one of these fruits, 

which hard w external coats; the albu- 
mén the frait baayse woe Shoo 

appearance, w 

Tipe cocoa-nut. . The nolldws of ¢ its 

usks and albu- 

men were bored by a teredo-like mollusk, and 

the fibres of the husks had among them small 

“worms.—Moseley—Notes by a Natu- 


May-Poigs 1n SwxDEN.—In few villages 
in England can a May-pole now be séen, and 





: making to effect some change in the com- | 


gent to the Colonies, un: 


blood. - When the mother returned she natural- | 


‘and half a dozen examples of a large palm-fruit |' 


arnes Yok avors he has 
mercial relations existing between France’ and, 


‘rated on its centennial anniversary in the Fall 


traces all the military glories of France 


mencing with the first throb of freedom which 
pulsed through the colony, M. Chottean grad 
ually develops the whole story of French inter- 
vention in our cause, and gives in. detail all the 
actions of éclat in which his countrymen _par- 
ticipated. M. Chotteau has been particularly 
fortunate in obtaining a great number of new 
documents, heretofore unpublished, which must 
be of particular interest to students of Ameri- 
can history. 

How. long before 1764 France thought of 
America, whether desirous: of freeing her or 
not, or, perhaps, actuated by the wish of thrash- 
ing England, is hard to determine. But as 
early as 1764, Pontleroy, a Lieutenant, was 
the assumed name 
of De Beaulieu, and in 1767, De Kalb came 
across the water with secret instructions de- 
rived from the French Government. It seems: 
quite evident that at the beginning of: the con- 
test, Benjamin Franklin was rather doubtful of 
the expediency of taking France as an ally, but 
in 1776 the die was cast, and on the 1st of No- 
vember of that year, on board of the Reprisal, 
Franklin was on his way to France. The action 
of France for some few years after the begin- 
ning of our contest with the mother country 
‘was. a concealed one. There was immense sym- 
pathy, but no direct Government aid- given. 
Evidently what the King of France and his 
ministers were waiting for was one good tri- 
umph of the American arms before they would 
declare themselves. It is doubtful, then, as 
M. Chotteau writes, whether Franklin would 
have been successful, unless ‘Washington ‘had 
achieved some noted victory. Still; in the ab- 
sence of that greater status which the French. 
Government could have given, a great deal of 
help came to our Revolution in the way. of 
arms contributed by private persons. Caron de 
Beaumarchais sent arms, powder, and .money, 
and MM, Penet and De Pliarne offered Con- 
gress guns and ammunition. The former 
coming to Paris, undoubtedly. saw. Franklin, 
for he shipped, throuch. Nantes to Philadel- 
phia, 15,000 muskets, made in the royal armo- 
ry, consigned to M. De La ‘fuillerie, which was 
Franklin's pseudonym. © With the means to 
carry on the war, men ready to offer their ser- 
vices were. not wanting, and Barbue Dubourg 
informed Franklin that Lieut, Favely, Davon, 
and two officers of engineers, Potter De Bal- 
divia and Gille De Lamont, -were ready to 
serve, These o were soon on their way, 
to be follo shortly by others. As artillery 
officers were badly wanted, Tronson De Cou- 
dray and others crossed the seas: in one of 
Beaumarehais’s ships from Havre. The great- 
est enthusiast of them all was Lafayette. The 
important part this great man took in our Revo- 
lution is too well known to be repeated here, 
It was the capitulation of Burgoyne at Saratoga 
that turned the. scales, and allowed France 
to openly espouse our cause. Step by step M. 
Chotteau follows the history of the French offi- 
as in the ore of the oe States, and we 
only regret space, prevents our a 
these incidents in their. fullest detal Ne 
portion of ‘* Les Francais en Amerique” having 
to do with the Marquis de Rochambeau and the 
French expedition, the author derives from the 
direct correspondence which passed between 
the French Government and the Prince de 
Montbarey, Necker, Washington, the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, and many other distinguished 
statesman and soldiers of those days, Itis most 
especially the arrival of De Grasse on the 28th 
‘of August, 1781, in Chesapeake Bay, which is 
of special interest. On the 1st dt Hentai bet, 
1781, the English troops opposed to the Ameri- 
cans num alittle over 42,000 men, 
of which about 9,000 were in Virginia. 


represented 7,000, were about to invest York- 
town. {t wason the 28thof September that 
the work’ at Yorktown comnienced, the Ameri- 
cans being in position on the right, the French 
atthe left. Under Rochambeau there were the 
volunteers commanded by the Baron de Saint: 
Simon, ers and chasseurs under the Bar- 
on de Viomenil, and the Agenais and Soissonais 
and Bourbonnais Brigades, On the 29th and 
3O0thjthe English abandoned th b 
On the 30th, eatly in the morning, Charles De 
Lameth .and Dumas, with 100- men from the 
Bourbonnais Brigade, took Pigeon Hill. Gen- 
eral advance, too, was made by Washington and 
his, forces. On the 1stof October the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief of the Americans announced 
to. Congress that..the investment of the 
place had’ been perfected. On the 5th_ the 
American troops finished their trenches. Then 
Cornwallis begins to see how tight is the trap, 
but he believes the sen is open and the Englis 
fleet is to his relief; but De 
Grasse holds the water. Here is the 
French order of the 6th of October, which 
as 


nais, two battalions. A 

thousand men to work during the night.” That 

night the French parallel stretches. further on, 

Le eg eeegerare ge a American ik. 
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6, 18, and 24 

on the French side. 

with. six mortars, - 

works are com $ 
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mglish have still pluckily held. They must be 
swept-away. They will have to be breeched— 
and breeched they are, and the fiery Viomenil 


wants attack at 
inks 


probably in none of them is it ever put in use | Js 
In Sweden, however, there are May-poles still | de 
| in plenty, and there is around them no lack of | 
-| Pastia mn 


rustic merriment. Ont as: the anew may not Pom 
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in the United States, is relieved from time to | are. 
time by such/interesting details as. the author | Bas” 
‘has collected during his. sojourn hére. Com-'| 2 


Fifteen thousand men, of which the French {| 


mewhat 
is how it was done in 
} an 3. The elephant was jturned 
eek means of 


ue But Rocham-.| tm 


the United States, Iho work. under review | tu 
amgularly. opportune, ss it recalls that | P o 
period of our Revolution—the surrender of | 2°. 
at Yorktown—which is to be céle | 
of 1881, As M, Chofteau is @ true fepub- | “UF 
| Mean, and. exceedingly familiar with our | nay 
people and methed of government, the his-} P 
torical’ character of this | work, ~ which’ 


aoe 


Rei | 


, 1781, that the ai are signed. Right 
off Gen. Washington sends Col. Tilghman to 
Philadelphia to carry the good tidings, and the 
Philadelphia oe mee cry ‘It is 1 o'clock, 
and Cornwallis is, taken.” The news spreads 
like wildfire. The whole town is in commo- 
tion, and that bell which first struck: the note 
Fo independence, now sounds the triumph of 


It wan onthe 19th of November, at his house 
at Passy that Franklin wasin no very joyful 
mood. Paris wasindoubt. M. Chotteau says 
that even the smiles of ‘Mme, Helvetius did not 
reassure the American representative. It-was 
thought that Cornwallis' might give ielegery » 
ton the slip—and then what w come of it 
allt Next day—the 20tn—there came a note 
mig Versailles, berg bog eens from the Count 

ergennes Benj 

Franklin. Its contents were b ike 
mentous. ‘‘’ The Duke de Lauzun has: just ar- 
rived, and he tells us'that Cornwallis has capit- 
‘ulated to the combined: French and American 
forees.” ‘Then P brightened up. and the 
modest house in lived in became too small 
to hold the concourse of peopie, Lauzun 
had: left on the 24th of October on the Sur- 
veillanté, and had made: a rapid passage. M. 
‘Chottesu gives a copy of a proclamation taken 
from:one of the Paris papers. of the day, which 
we translate: 

‘* Bureau dela Ville: This ordinance is addressed 
to all the marchands and échevins of the City of 
Paris, on the 26th of November, of this present 
month, which orders ‘that all. the and in- 
habitants of thie city shall illuminate the fronts of 
their houses to-day, this ‘I'uesday, the 27th of No- 
vember, as on this day his Majesty has ordered that 
a Te Deum shall be sang in the Metropolitan Chureh 
of the City, in order to celebrate with due respect a 
great ry ed in America, both by land and 
sen, the English, by the Armies of the King; 
combined with those commanded by Gen. Washing- 
ton and: by the Counts of Rochambeau and De 
creme, Lieutenant-Generals of the Armies of his 

M. Chottean has written this book with all 
that fire and: é/an which the subject merits. 
Apart from that warm feeling of respect and 
déep interest in our welfare which this volume 
shows'on every it may be, regarded as a 
most Valuable tion to our national history. 
It may bé said to our shame—for’ nations are 
ungrateful—that we are'too prone to forget all 
that France and her brave sons did for us a 
century ago. We are, therefore, gratefal to 
‘M. Chottean for the pleasant method he has 
taken of reminding us of a debt. which can 
never be repaid. 


em 
THE TAXIDERMISI’?S MANUAL. 
THE TAXID 
COLLE 
OBJECTS OF 
Taomuas Brown, 
New-York; @ P. 


There'is nothing at all strange to those 
familiar with taxidermy, and, consequently, 
‘with this book, to find Capt. Brown, a contem- 
porary of Waterton, relating how, in 1819, 
he went to France, and under M.- Dafresne, 
Chief of the Preserving Department of the 
Jardin des Plantes, there acquired some of 
the more artistic portions of his art..-In a cer- 
tain respect taxidermy has really nothing very 
new init, theugh since the time Brown’s work 
was written many new substances have been 
discovéred, and with them the methods of their 
‘applicdtion. If, then, Brown’s Taxidermy 
is a trifle arriare, it is still s most useful 
compilation. It is rather, of course, general 
in its method than special. . If, Mr. Batty, 
in his. practical . little beok,. does not 
give you the exact methods of preparin; 
an. elephant for of nat 


history, Brown. présents you with all the 
details of this so y -business. 
820 in the Jardin 
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| THE THEORY. OF THOUGHT. A 
*.. dnetive Logis,” New-Yorx; Hanrrsa 


Treatise on De- 
& Broruzas, 
18680, , 


The aathor of this elaborate work is Prof. 
Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia. 


| He adopts the above title on the ground that , 


theory denotes the most general laws to which 
certain facts can be reduced, and that logic is 
a systematized collection of the laws that gov- 
ern thinking, and is occupied with demonstrat- 
ing their validity from certain axioms . Of the 
‘three ‘elasses of logicians who. hold severally 
thatjwords, things, or conceptions, are the proper 
subject of legic, he joins the third, and thus 
follows Kant, Krug,. Esser, Hamilton, 
and Mansel. He claims that logic treats 
of. thought, which, however, is always 
exercised - about things, and is  ex- 
pressed in words. Hence, logic cannot. pro- 
céed in entire disregard of these, bit should 
constantly keep them subordinate, The at- 
tempt so frequently made to reduce to one the 
three: primary laws of identity,. contradiction, 
and extluded middle, he pronounces fruitless. 
Although their relation is so intimate that each 
supposes the other, yet, like the sides of a tri- 
angle, they are not the same, and not reducible 
to unity; cach having equal right to be consid- 
ered first, and each, if considered first, imply- 
ingin its own existence the existence of the 
other two. The Professor mentions that the 
invention of the method of sonsualizing the 
logical relations of concepts by circles, common- 
ly attributed to Etter, who made use of it in 
1768, belongs to Christian Weise, who died as 
early*as 1708. The linear notation was pro- 
posed by Hamilton. It seems eq: complete 
but is not so impressive. The author claims 
that it wasa fault of the old logic that all its 
nomenclature and treatment has excl 


usive ref- 
erence to the quantity of extension, neglecting 


inténsive judgmen 
Since revival in England of the study 
of logic; which was brought about bv the pub- 
lication of Whately’s treatise, there has been 
manifested much dissatisfaction with the doc- 
trines of Aristotle, as inherited from the scho- 
lastic logicians of the Middle Ages, They have 
been regarded as inadequate rather than as in- 
accurate. roar, os cutmnet additions and modi- 
fications haye proposed.: Hamilton has 
been the chief innovator. His doctrine of the 
semi-definiteness of the term ‘‘ some,” has, in 
consideration, as having no place among the 
elementary forms of thought, but. relating 
merely to abbreviation and imperfection of 
statement. The most important tion to the 
old 1 proposed by Hamilton, is his doctrine 
& Thorough-going tification 
of the. Predicate.” This. after . the ex- 
ample of Mill, Bain, and others, Prof 
Davis rejects, with a happy sense of relief. 
“* We are glad,” he says, ‘to escape from. the 


rest in the comparative simplicity of the Aris- 
totelic ; and we honor the old logicians in 
the belief that during the 2,000 years ef their 
acute ms these forms were surely con- 
sidered, ahd were not allowed in their system 
because they did not belong to the fold, and if 
admitted would rayage the flock.” To the 
grave charge brought against the syllogism, 
and so against the entire science of logic, that 
the conclusions already contained in one or both 
the premises, Prof. Davis replies with great force 
and acuteness.. Alluding to Whately’s assertion 
that the object of reasoning is merely to unfold 
and expand the statements wrapped up, as it 
were, and implied in those with which we set 
out, he observes: “ I donot object to Whately’s 
metaphor, but say that knowledge thus wrapped 
up is merely virtual or potential, and to become 
actual knowledge its wrapping must be un- 
wrapped, But is virtual or potential knowledge 
knowledge at all? Is not real knowledge only 
that which is actual? Can it be said to exist 
when not present in mind? Onlv in that very 
shadowy and questionable shape in which po- 
tential energy is said by the physicist to exist 
stored up in an inert, inaetive mass,” 

Prof. Davis is very full and bod ar in his 
treatment. of compound and disgu forms of 
reasoning, of conditionals and fallacies. The 
work evinces profound learning and keen pen- 
etration. It unfolds its intricate subject with 
remarkable clearness and precision. ‘The theo- 
ries preferred are, in general, those which have 
simplicity in their favor. The factsof conscious- 
ness are not forced into conformity with precon- 
eeived notions, but are protected in their en- 
tirety and variety, and carefully made the 
actual. basis of the system. ~ Special defer- 
ence is shown to Aristotle and the other logi- 
cians of anuqeity. as having adequately 
the subjest, and left comparatively 
for modern investigators to project improve- 
ments. Yet due attention is paid to recent the- 
ories ; and their respective merits are vigorously 
and eta pepo & The work will be 

<ly valuable as a text-book in our col- 

and high schools, and will be welcomed 

by all who have a taste for severely-abstract 

study. ; —_—eEeEEo- 

TRE AMERICAN CATALOGUE. 

THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE; Under the direction 

of F. Luyroupt; compiled by Lynvs E. Jonza, Pre- 

, Appendix to Part L  New- 

York: AO, om 1880. 

We have already spoken in commendation 
of this comprehensive and valuable finding-list 
of.American books. The issue of these prelim- 
inary pages and the appendix of books pub- 
lished since 1876 completes the first volume of 
the work, the main body of which, published 
in four’ parts, has for some time been in the 
hands of snbscribers.. The unien of these va- 
rious parts in one binding gives usa volame 
which contains the foilowing matter: A list of 
all books published in the United States, or im- 
ported. and kept in stock, which were in print 


room 


|} and for sale on July 1, 1876, entered both by 
| the author's name and the ‘title, in a single 


alphabetical list, on the dictionary plan, with 
the size, style of binding, price, and name of 
publisher indicated. A list of all the publish-’ 


and addenda,” prepared since the issue of the 
body of the work, an appendix of lists of books 
issued since 1876, contributed by the publish- 


|] ers, and an author snd title index each for the | 72! 


Prof. Davis's opinion, a questionable claim to, 


fearful. complications to which it leads, and | 


There:is no diminution in the excellence 


| of this publication, either of an artistic or Hit. 


first colored plate is devoted to Egyptian was; 


colossal ‘proportions, is exterttinating a group — 


of captives, The conquered raves are quaintly 


| imagined ,by some four men, of red,, white, and 


black types, who have their hands bound. The 
profiles of the negroes have not changed # hair- 
breadth during a period of thousands of ‘yea 
and might have been drawn yesterday by a 

the early Egyptians, some of which, as their 
print, is -a warlike advance of Baber, 
Emperor of India,s contemporary of Francis 1, 
Oharies V., and: Henry VIEL The costumes 
of this warrior King and his adherents are per- © 


of the horses, as the head-pieces, resembie.. pre- 
same period. Asinteresting aprint as has yet 
appeared is one French military Be 
tames in the ninth. tenth, eleventh, tweifth,. j 
bar tay reap eae Br Sed ot 
ninth century,: Charlemagne, 
| we see somewhat the overlapping of the bronze 
.and iron ages, as both metals enter y into 
the weapons. The plates ot iron which form 
the coat of mail are attached to a leather jerkin. 
The sword has a bronze hilt, and has a round 
point, and was used to strike- with, and not ta 
stab. The legs are swathed in leather, and 
these. coverings képt on by interlaced bands 
of -the same material. In~. all these 
old methods . of. . defensive the 
question yal arises, “how long must it have 
taken for a soldier to have prepared himself for 
pos ryt Pipe soy tmacal a 
could ge arms together 
tenth of the time. In all this early 
use of leather, predominates, which is some 
thing artists, prone to delineate heroic actions 
of ‘his time, very often neglect in the cos 
tumes of the.men.. In the timeof Philip L 
leather was abandoned, and a coarse . n 
stuff used, on which the metal was: sewed or 
riveted. The sword remains very much the 
same as in the ‘time of Charlemagne. .As for 
hand protections, the gauntlet was:yet ua- 
knewn. The chevalier of that time wore 
thumb only following the form ot 
met is pot-shaped, having 


ing of the head was made something like a 
keg, - with a. very slight cross opening 
for the eyes.. How men saw at all when in ac- 
tion was a wonder. With all our ideas of the 
To of chivalry. it must be asserted that a 
noble ht of that veriod was very much of 
@ guy, when accoutred, by no means an 
elegant-looking ‘individual. . It. was. personal 

the soldiers of those days looked for, 
and they employed all the methods they could 
find to save themselves. from thrust of spear 
and edge of sword.. All these pictures are per- 
fectly authentic as_to details, having been de- 
rived from the collection of French costumes 
of war in the Paris Museum of Artillery. A 
very t ig ot an interior in the 
time of Queen taken from drawings a 
at Specke Hall. If ever the pomp of war was 
made visible, it may be seen in “‘ Le Costume 
Historique,” inthe print descriptive of 
the dress of infantry under the . 
of Henry Ill Some eight to ten. dif- 
ferent colors. appear one _ costume. 
The thing for these. soldiers to wear 
was what is called the vanseron.. This was 4 kind 
of corset, which, making the wearer pigeon- 
breasted. extended far below the maist It was 


‘found the military uniforms of the Gan 

gaises, and of the Gardes Suisser. We only 
catal rapidly the other prints which make 
up eighth number. addition to. those 
already described, the pictures show French 
costumes in the last century, with those of 
Spain, Nubia, Turkey; China, South America, 
with details of jewelry in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In addition to this, the tinted prints af- 
ford other opportunities for extended study. , 


Merssonizr TO Pair .A DRoP-scENE.— 


The enterprising manager of s theatre called 
upon a famous artist and asked him to pnint a 
drop-scene for a certain theatre and name his 
own terms. ‘You have seen my pictures 
then ?” asked Meissonier. “Oh, yes!” exclaimed 
the manager ; “ but itis yourname, your name 
I want; it will draw crowds: to my theatre.” 
“* And how large is it wish this curtain to 
be?” inquired the * Ab! well, we will 
say 15 metres by 18.” Meissonier took up a 
and proceeded to make a calculatiqgn. At 
he looked up, and said, with inpeee 
gravity., “I have calculated, and find that my 
are valued at 80,000 franes per metre. 
our curtain, therefcre, will cost you just 21,- 
600.000 francs. But that is not all. It takes 
me’12 months to paint 25 centimetres of canvas.’ 
It.will, therefore, take me just. 190 years to 
finish your curtain. You should have come to 
me earlier, Monsieur; I am too old for the un- 
dertaking now. morning.”—Notes and: 
Queries. 
Gotp AND SitverR PropuceD ANNUALLY, 
—The quantity of silver produced annually in 
the world amounts to not less than 6,000,000 
pounds troy, and that of gold may be estimated 
at more than 000 pounds ; the value 
the Bop st Sine 38 000 
that of the gold n than 000, 
The labor in mining for the or. 
ore in the bo. naman de of the Sunk tad 


the of 
that which is ane tnsiyams of former 








deposits—the relics 

ages—and to the tedious exploration of qu 
reefs, répresents a vast expenditure of vital ef- 
tort. Even Tae SEAS Se upon the 
trained skill of the..m ‘ore either 
gold or silver becomes for use or orna- 
ment,—Zhe Athenzum. - x ee 


An Axott.—I will call him Mr, Wenham 
—Thaskeray’s: Mr. Wenham is the standing 
representative of the type of, man I mean. Mr. 


Wenham, then, met at.a ball an elderly lady re- 
4 asperity, whom 





era in the United States, four pages of “errata | Tr nos, 
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ally soti¢itous for the success of the 
Republican Party, and they findit threatened . 
with a fearfal peril bythe “efforts which are 


_| making to force the fiomination of Gen; 
sete Gran? at Chicago. »” Precisely what the” 
-.  foreing process. is and who is managing it 


| does not appear: If those who presumé to 


“1 favor one candidate and: to work for his. 


Seenents &o.—Firra Pagt—7th col: 
he Heto-Porh Times. 
“TRIPLE SHEET. 
NEW-YORK, SUNDAY, APRIL 18, 1880. 
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NOTION TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The date printed on the wrapper of leach 
paper. denotes the time when the subscription ex- 
pire. 


This morning Taz Day Ties sou ae 
Twaive Paces. Drery news-dealer is bound to 
deliver the paper in its complete form, and any 
fatlure to do 30 should be reported at the publica 
tion office. 


:The Signal Service Bureau wet Or 
for to-day, in this region, rising. barometer, 
north-west, backing to south-west, winds,"cooler, 
followed by warmer, clear, or clearing weather. 


SOLIOITOUS FOR REPUBLICAN 8UC- 
CESS. 

~ Probably all active and zealous Republi- 
eans are anxious for the success of the 
party at the Presidential election of next 
November. It is to be hoped that they 
‘haye! some well-defined reasons for wish- 
- ing “it to succeed. There are principles 

t6 bé -maintained in legislation and in the 
'- @Aministration of the public affairs of the 


country ; there are questions of policy to be. 


carried into effect for the general 
benefit of the mation. Those who are 
eoneerned for the success ‘of the 
party ought certainly to see some purpose 
that: is to be promoted thereby beyond the 
tetention of certain persons in office and 
> herexelusion of certain others, and it is to 
ae be ‘presumed that they believe that such 

is more likely to be fulfilled by Re- 

than by Democratic control. This 


gla Pollan agp 
all Republicans can stand. Assum- 


eet they have such a faith and that it 


is ee cara aps Si right in diredt- 


| body of the 
rt end. Itis tt 


nomination. are guilty of forcing, why not. 
‘those who are using vastly’ more effort, 
and somé of it.of a very, questionable 
kind, in behalf of others? Why is @ 
preference, in support of which there: 
is scarcely any organized. work, ‘* fore- 
ing,” while .the most: vigorous and in- 
genious electionecring management in an- 
other case. does not fall-under ‘that ob- 
noxious designation ?° These particular men 
who propose to meet at the Delavan House 
to deféat GRawT nave nothing to say about 
a third term as in itself peculiarly 
perilous to our free institations; mor do 
their youthful allies, who are to send rein- 
forcements to. sustain the sathe negative 
cause on the following day. They are 
against Grant, not the third-term  prin- 
ciple, at least so. far as appears... But there 
are other “antis”. who havea nameless 
dread of any man in the Presidential chair 
who has already. occupied it as long as 
WASHINGTON would consént to... They, too 
are concerned for the success of the Re- 
publican Party,’ and’ are, fearful that the 
example of the early. Presidents, who had 


{no chance of. further re-election, might 
}] prove fatal to it. 


It ‘wonld be satisfactory to know ‘why 
these men are anxious for Republican suc- 
cess, and what they think’ it would bring 
which Gen. GRANT ora third term will pre- 
vent or hinder. Having learned thus much, 
we should remain’ desirous of knowing how 
they propose to accompligh the object. in 
view by means of Mr. Biaine or Mr. Suer- 
MAN, for instance, against whom they have 
nothing to say. Or if they have some 
particular man, “or a choice assortment of 
men, through whom it could be attained, it 
might. be entirely safe to mention them, and 
then to let us know why they imagine that 
either of them would secure success for the 
Republican Party.. We are not so particular 
about what they don’t like or don’t want 
to do, but’ would really be “glad to 
know what they have to propose. Mean- 
time, that vast majority of Republicans 
who are quite as. anxious for the success. of 
the party as they. have any reason to believe 
these antis.to be, need have little to fear 
from their peculiar style of. opposition. 


| They have met with it before, as long ago 


as 1864, and again in 1872, and it proved 
to be a decided help.. A campaign of nega- 
tion and of abuse is apt to result in reaction, 
and when anybody undertakes. to tell the 
American people what they must not do, 
they are very likely to*go right ahead and 
do it, if it is the thing their minds are. set 
upon. 
—_———__—— 

THE COLORED ..VOTE IN: VIRGINIA, 


The political contest. now going on in Vir- 
_ginia is in many respects the most remark- 
able which has ever occurred.in the South. 
It has already resulted in: many startling 
changes, and there is every prospect that 
the coming election will not.only ecomplete- 
ly upset the best-laid plans of many of those 
who have been counted the shrewdest po- 
litical leaders in the State, but at the same 
time will do much to break down the lines 
which ‘have “so long divided the existing 
parties. No matter what may be tlie out- 
come, there can be hardly a doubt that 
the negro voters. will be benefited by it. 
Indeed, there is even s hope that as 4 result 
of the bitter fight‘which is going on between 
the debt-paying and repudiation wings of 
the Democratic Party, the Republicans may 
be permitted to vote freely, have their votes 
counted, and so secure, if not the State, at 


| least three Congressional districts which 


have heretofore been stolen from them by 
‘fraud and force. “To gain this victory, how- 
ever, the utmost unity of action will be 
necessary, and itis high time that the quar- 
rel existing between certain influential 


he: ruber ge hy ad neg Rago 


themselves ” and the main | 
publican ‘Party came toan 
3@ that the black nién have,. 


_on certain wandered away from. 


the prinilples abate organization ; ‘but it, 


is the height of folly to assume that because | 
of this they must forever be banished from 
‘Republican councils, — 

In this connection 4t is important to 


ot | consider the eondition, “as: to polities, in 
s | which the colored voters found themselves 
») when they were invited to leave the Repub-. 
| Jican platform upon which they had stood 
: trot fhe tims of their enfranchisement. 
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s- | habitants between 1864 and 1868, and | i 
yarty |.2:56 trom. 1874 to 1878, in the latter year | ste 
ee “Inthe Unitea | 





n | the creditors of - Tina by. ‘practle 
| cally: repudiating the. ‘legally-contracted 


‘State debt. But’ these “men, despite | 
their” intentions, ’ were fair “spoken, fall} 


of promises, and apparently. trustworthy. 


‘an election in Virginia should no jonger be. 

‘a farce, thatthe rights of all° men should 
“be d by them, ‘and ‘that’ the Recon- 
struction actsiand ‘the amendments to the 
national Constitution should no longer ‘be: 
regarded ais simply so many blots upon the 
statute-book: 

Trusting in these promises, and séeing no 
other way out.of their difficulties, the ne- 
groes; at least the large majority of. them, : 
joined the Readjusters, By their aid, the 
new party, ' as it-was called, soditentled the 
Legislature and elected Gen. Manone, a 
cheat and’s humbug as to financial matters, 
but in other. respects a very independent 
and right-minded than, to the United States, 
Senate, Whatever he may be, it is at least’ 
assured that he is. préferable to the bitter 
and vindictive White-League ‘Senator 
WitHErs, - who. was. his 
and the candidate of the Bour- 
‘bons. To: that. extént the ‘colored 
‘people were to be congratulated upon. the 
success of Manone. Nor was this the only 
advantage which they gained by their co- 
operation with the Readjusters. By their 
action the whole machinery of the State 
Government was changed. Officers of 
various’ important executive departments, 
and many Judges who had, under the old 
régime, been apparently kept in power for 
the one purpose of oppressing the colored 
people who dared to regard themselves as 
citizens, were removed and their places filled 
by. men who not only promised to do, but 
who have, in fact, done, their utmost to deal 
out equal justice to both biacks 4nd whites. 
To this extent the negroes of Virginia have 
been benefited by their fusion with the 
Readjusters.” ‘Still, it ishigh time that the | 
alliance was broken up. The colored men 
are naturally Republicans, and they should 
be in full sympathy with the national-lead- 
ers of their party. They can hope for no 
farther advantage from @ union with the 
repudiation wing of the Democratic Party. 
When the time comes, the whole of that 
party, Debt-payers and: Readjusters alike, 
will doubtless; with afew notable. excep- 
tions, be found supporting the. Cinciunati 
nominee, The Republicans of Virginia, 
white and black, should be warned in time, 
Tf they are to succeed in the coming elec- 
tion, they must do so by their own exertions, 
not by any combination with either wing of 
the Democracy. 
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A CHECK 10 TAEGROWIA OF FRANCE 


The unfavorable showing of the figures 
of the Krench census for. 1878, has 
awakened serious apprehensions for the fu- 
ture of France. Her national growth seems 
to have been checked by a variety of causes 
which amonnt to a. direct impairment of 
vitality, and seem’ to be increasing in 
force, With an area and a capacity to sup- 
port sixty million people, she finds herself 
at present with a population of ‘but 37,- 
119,720, and the ‘yearly rate of increase 
is sofeeble that by tho end of this centary 
the total will searcely have reached forty 
millions, by which time Germany will have 
fifty-five. millions, and Russia a hundred 
millions. Her. growth in population has 
been comparatively less during the last cen- 
tury anda half than that of any other State 
in Western Europe. Unless some of the 
Causes now at work are removed, there will 
be in a'short’ time an actual diminution of 
‘population, In 1877 the internal move- 
ment of population, that is the surplus of 
births over deaths, disregarding immigra- 
tion and emigration, marked an increase of 
142,620. In 1876 this incréase fell to 
98,175.» No wonder the political econo- 
mists of France are alarmed, The average 
annual increase from 1864 to 1868 was 
110,814, or 0.29 per 100 -inhabitants. 
Omitting entirely the war period, we find 
that this averagé, from 1874 to 1878, was 
130/452, or 0.35 per 100 inhabitants. 
The fall to 98,175 increase for 1878, a 
rate of but 0:36 per 100, is sufficiently 
startling. 

The: secret of this discouraging diminu- 
tion is found in the statistics of marriages 
and births. ‘There were'279,802 marriages 
in 1878.. This is an insignificant increase 
of 1,798 over the previous year, which was 
the lowest for along time. In 1872 there 
were 352,754. marriages, 321,228 in 
1873, 303,113 in: 1874, 300; 427 in 1875, 
and 801,393 in 1876. The rate per 100° 


| inhabitants, which was 0.79 ‘from 1864 to 


1868, and 0.78 from 1874 to 1878, was 
only 0.75. in 1878. A still more striking 
diminution in the number of births is appat- 
ent. In 1878,,937,211 children were born, 
which is 7,365 less than in 1877, and 
29,471 © less than in 1876,. The 
yearly average .of births from 1874 

to 1878. is 50,000 less than for 





of births, which was 2. 63 for every. 100.in- 


‘birth ratio per 100 inhabitants . 
3.10: thy iye 
3.40. 


opponent’ 


re family. The consequence is that the bur- 


: earth. _ It should be borne.in-mind that her 


‘large families, and designedly 
-mumber of their offspring to.one 
Painilies with five or six. children. 


and some of the ‘eentral, and southern dex 
partments, where farms are worked for life- 
leases on shares. Among the bourgeoisie 

‘there is: a‘ vanity that 4s hostile to: “heise j 
families, Possessed of -a comfortable | 
‘share of this. world’s goods, living easily | 
with a moderate amount of labor, and’ 
‘restraining their expenses to a _ trivial 
‘annual sum; these too prudent people put 
aside every sou that can be spared for the | 
benefit. of their children,, They dream of 
great fortunes and distinction for their pos- 
terity, and it is the absorbing passion of | 
their lives to see their descendants moys in. 
a social circle higher than their own. The 
effect of this overstrained parental solicitude 
upon population is sufficiedtly obyions. 
The «military policy of France; keep- 
ing nearly half -a million of ‘men: in’ 
barracks, and requiting © that. another 
great army of reserves should give twenty- 
eight days in eyery year to the State, 
diminishing by so much tli8ir wage-earning 
capacity, isa sqarious impediment to mavr- 
riage, and the, exhausting taxés imposed 
by the waste of wars and armies tend in 
the same direction. There is no doubt, too,. 
‘that had France to a greater degree imi- 
tated. ber neighbor, Grdat Britain, in « 
policy of colonization, she would have been 
richer and more powerful. Frenchmen 
sre es insular asthe Iselanders, ox-’ 
cept for what they learn. of foreign- 
ers who force themselve into their., midst. 
Their indifference to everything outside 
France begets narrowness and an excessive 
conservatism in individuals. There is an 
unteasonable timidity to risk anything to 
the future,or to trust to fortune or good 
luck for the means to support the burden of 


den is not assumed. The young man who 
can easily support himself and save some- 
thing besides declines to mortgage his pros- 
peets by taking a wife, and the middle- + 
class couple in easy circumstances, never 
looking beyond their little horizon 
for new fields, where as many children 
as heaven should see fitto send them might, 
with enterprise and» energy, win for- 
tunes unaided, deliberately elect to trans- 
mit their property according to the system 
of pritnogeniture, in spite of the law against 
it, by limiting their offspring to a single 


heir. 
Sconauieiecieeeemmmmnteiienermmmman 
AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN BEEF. 


Our export trade in fresh beef must sooner 
or later encounter a formidable competition 
from Australia, New-York is 3,000 miles 
from London, while Sydney, by the Suez 
toute, is about 12,000; but. Australia’s 
advantage of cheaper production more than 
outweighs the greater cost of transporta- 
tion. The facts necessary for comparison 
can be very briefly stated: Beef can be 
purchased at Sydney for four cents a pound, 
and it costs four cents a pound to’ship it to 
London. {feod beef is: now selling in this 
City for shipment at from, nine and three- 
fourths to ten and one-half cents a pound, 
By the time it reaches the London market, 
therefore, it has cost from three to four 
cents per pound more than Australian meat. 
This very considerable margin makes all 
the difference between holding the: market 
and being driven out of it, the only doubt- 
ful factor being Australia’s ability to sup- 
ply the.demand, in quantity and~ quality. 
The habit of treating Australia as'an island 
leads to a very general underéstimate of her 
importance among the continents of the 


area of 3,000,000 square miles makes her 
the equal of the United States in geographi- 
cal extent, leaving our‘distant possession of 
Alaska out of the count. Her miid climate 
and vast, fertile pastures make wool-grow-' 
ing aud sattle-raising her most profitable 
industries. ..In the four colonies of Quedns- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia there were at the end of the year 
1878, 6,141,749 head of cattle and 45,- 

288,606 sheep. . Taking § one-fitth—the 
usual average—-of these - cattle as. suit-. 
able for fattening purposes, — we 
have * a million and a quarter; 
or making a farther allowance. for aniinals 
falling below the standard, s round million, 
of fat beeves yearly, About three-quarters 
of these would be required for home con- 
_ sumption, and 60,000 more for the trade in 
canned meata, leaying for export. 200,000. 
‘head. “At 750 pounds per head, this gives 
England a possible meat supply of 150,- 
000,000 ponnds:yearly from Australia, or 
three times as much’ as. was shipped from 
this port during the year. 1879; Ibis stated, 
too, that under the enconragement of a | 
brisk foreign. trade, this production could 
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longer known, exeept among the ‘Inboring | 4, 
At all events, they pledged themselves, that classes and the small farnfers of Bretagne 
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port, “bot: ‘this is owing 

evenness and: the. absence of poor ‘meat. 

Bat no Australian breeder can hope 
ever. to raise “beef, so. fine, tender, 
“saVOry, aha nourishiig as the prime cuts 
from corn-fed Durham steers raised in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Ohio. America is 
secure of fhe monopoly of the trade in 
high-class beef, ‘auch as the rich or well-to- 
do ‘Englishman ‘must’ constantly have for 
‘hie table. In respect to the less desirable 
grades, coming mostly from Virginia, In- 
dian, and the mountainous regions of Ken- 
tueky,’she. will. probably have to give way 


reduction in the cost of raising ean be ef- 
fected... English authorities. maintain that 
the importation of meat from America 
and Australia doses not threaten to rnin the 
eattle-raising English, farmer. The. .only 
marked’ effect will be such a lowering of 
prices as will vastly increase the consump- 
tion. The English operative of laborer can 
now afford meéat but once or twicea week. 


price’ one-third, beef and mutton will be 
eaten daily: in hundreds of thousands of 
families where it is now a comparative 
luxury. As oftenas there is, for any reason, 
sudden fall in prices, the  soster- 
mongers appear in the stalls and 
buy © largely, finding’ a ready market 
among the families of the narrow streets and 
alléys. The English cattle-breeder raises 
prime beef, and. the grass-fed’ bullocks of 
Anstralia would never suifthe delicate pal- 
ates of the consumers who make up his 
market, It is certain, however, that he 
suffers when the American producer steps 
in with his choice corn-fed: Western steers. 
There is seemingly. no obstacle to the steady 
growth of our export trade in this elass of 
beef, which goes to the disé¢riminating mar- 
ketsof London, Liverpool, and Glasgow ; 
‘we must expect to lose. the trade in coarser 
qualities, such as are now sent to Hull for 
distribution in Yorkshire and the North of 
England, as soon as exportation from Aus- 
tralia shall have become established. 
Fn) 


THE GRIEVANCES OF LABOR. 

No matter what the material condition of 
thecountry may be, the agitation of laboring 
men for what they consider their rights is 
chronic, and it arises from a more or less 
hazy conception of ‘real grievances, — It: is 
intensified just now in California by a some- 
what depressed state of business, involving 
hardships for the working class, which they 
attribute to the selfish and grasping con- 
duct..of, those .who control eapital. A 
spirit. of rebellion. against constituted 
althority is evoked, because there is 


"a fecling’ that laws ‘havé in the past 


been framed and administered under the 
domination of capital, and with little re- 
gard for the interests of the toiling mass, of 
‘the: people. In the East the revival of 
businéss activity and the renewal-of mate- 
rial prospérity are producing dissatisfac- 

tion and causing strikes, because the labor- 
ing men feel that they are not promptly ad- 
tnitted to their rightful'‘share in the bene- 
fit of improvyement,: and can get it only by 
edmbining to extort it from their. em- 
ployers. » The Chinaman ig by Ro means 
the: sole. cause of @iscontent on the 
Pacific coast, nor “is the objection to 
his presence induced altogether by a blind 
prejudice of race. He came, ‘with his habits 
of tireless industry and of sordid économy, 
produced by generations of submissive toil 
in @ Country where population has long 
avowedly ag a cheap worker. He was re- 
that he would accept, threatening to crowd 
out the native worker or reduce him to his. 


been purblind and intolerant, and has: de- 
generated into # violent and ernel race 
hatred. 

But the Chinaman is only an is 
among tlie» grievances. of the: 
laboring man, That. State has, ina nage 
generation, gone through # marvelous 

ent, which has: been. largely. effected. 
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crowded upon the means: of: subsistence, 


ceived as such and paid the lewest wages: 


own industrial level. The resistance has. 


is ‘community have been regarded merely asa 


source from which tribute was to be drawn. 


Ont of this have grown somereal grievances. 
(Of laboring men and some great Dublie 
méat across. the Atlantic, and much that} wrongs. 


wrongs. 
* Bat working men, as a. class, show ‘no 


‘@lear- conception of the nature and extent 
of their. wrongs, and still. less of the proper. 
‘means of redross,, Their: efforts that are 


aimed at effecting a readjustment of re- 
lations. are almost always ‘misdirected, 


and they hold themselves too: much apart, 


ad a class having interests distinct from 
those of the “rest of. tha . community. 
“They accept readily thé paternal theory of 
government, which is consistent only with 


reality only enrich certain capitalists at the 
expense of the community at large, made 
up chiefly of workers. They favor Govern- 
mént control of a profuse paper cur- 
reney, which. falls readily into the 
hands of capitalists and under the man- 
ipulation of speculators... Its incidental 
profits fall to those: who can commend 
monéy in large sums, its inevitable losses 
are distributed: among those who do not 
control or. even see. the great opérations of 
trade. The more laws are framed to-inter- 
fere directly with industrial or commer- 
‘cial. relations, and the more the power 
of the Government is brought in to 
control these relations, the mightier 
the lever ‘that - capital. is sure to 
grasp. ‘What laboring men need is a 
‘clearer conception of their actual relations 
in ‘the community; a recognitiog of the 
falseness of the notion of equality prevalent 
among them, for there is no more inexora- 
ble law than’ that capacities are unequal, 
and the rewards of effort will vary accord- 
ingly ; aud an understanding that their in- 
terests are part and parcel of those of the 
community, considered as a whole. And it 
is one of the duties of the employing class 
to hélp them im this, and to meet them half 


way in an amicable co-operation for the 
general good. .. 


SOCINTY AND LITERATORE. . 

The London Telegraph, speculating on 
the future of Bret Harr asa novelist, said: 
“Tt is of happy augury for his future ‘pro- 
ductions that some of his best sketches, such 
as ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,” were written 
when he had left the West and ‘its uncouth life 
far behind him.” The reverse of this is trua 
The, sketeh;, or story, above referred to 
was .Hartnz’s . first conspicuous success. in 
literature. It was written in 1869, and 
was. published in the Overland Monthly, of 
which periodical he was then editor. This 
was followed by ‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
within a few months. Harrz’s next great 
achievement was the little poem of “The 
Heathen Chineo,” as it’is usually called, though 
that was not its proper title. With the publica- 
tion of these, Hanre’s genius may de said to 
have touched its high-water mark. Here and 
there we may find pérsons who prefer 
some. one of Harrs’s later sketches to 
either* .of those which we. have just 
mentioned. There are those who consider 
‘MW’ lisa” which preceded both of these, (but 
whieh was comparatively unknown = until they 
made their author famous, ) as superior im senti- 
ment and execution to anything which Harrs 
has‘since'written. But the majority of readers, 
we believe, will, agree that. the two stories 
which. we have. named will survive when all 
else of Harre’s prose writing has been forgot- 
ten. The explanation of this is the explanation 
of many similar phenomena in Hterature. For 
itis remarkable that a man should do his best 
work when he is unknown, unrecognized, and 
has no place in that vague world which we call 
Society. It is remarkable, superficially viewed ; 
but when we analyze the motives and. character 
of the writer, itis not surprising that he has 
done his best work while he was. in obscurity. 
Base Harre’s is not the only: genins which has 
shriveled in the bright light of fame and pub- 
eity. 

For years Harrs, as an express rider, teacher, 
and country editor, had spent his timein the 
seénes which he afterward described with maci- 
cal skill, Asa. literary man he was so abso- 
lntely unknown that he did not guess his 
own power. The uncouth, rugged, picturesque 
life of the California miners did not kindle his 
fancy so much as it sank into his mind with o 
certain dormant vitality, “This alert, observant 
young man, who dreamed of describing the things 
about him as little as he dreamed of fame, in- 
sensibly absorbed impressions which, passing 
through the alembic of his imagination, were 

rea to reappear in forms of living light. 


Experimenting with fugitive pieces, which were 


écattéred through the California newspapers, 
Haurs finally, with many misgivings, tried his 
hand upon a sketch which had a plot, however 
slight, and s purpose, however vaguely defined. 
He had made local reputation as @ bright and 
clever writer, This had given him a position 
as the editor of a literary magazine, Some- 
thing had to be done to fill, in that publication, 
the department of fiction, a department which 
‘gave the editor much solicitude, The result 

was “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” a produc- 
{dass Aisne Wa Go Boston iortoch flower 
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the soll from which sprung this blossom. Be- |. 
fore the. first murmar of the world’s applause |. 
- | had reached the ear-of the author, his.second | 7, 
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of years of unconselous literary work. The 
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a more or less despotic rule. They look for}. 
benefit from protective measures, which in 


personal vanity: revane 
these ; and to hiv dying day this 


upon the o¢ean of fashionable a 
a party-goer, a literary celebrity, ond | 
writer? Fortunately for English lite 
temperament and his resolution 1 
calamity. 
safe from the invasions whieh embittered. 
frittered away the years which came after 
with his fame. And there is no more’ 
history in literature than. 
working with might and main 
the:vast inroads which Society made | 
“histime, This.mau, was killed by fame, © 
men survive the extinction: of theim 
When a man writes for applause, his’ der 
done. 
(Sennen ner ee some 

The position of the late Dr. Sauer. Oscoon 
in the sphere of letters and religious thought was 
unique, if not exceptional. He had the wide and 
ample experience in: progressive opinion. which has 
been the chief.direction of the Unitarian: movement 
in New-England, and to this was added, later on, the 
affirmations of truth based on historical ty 
as existing in the Episeopal Uharel._ He passed 
front one continent of opinion to the other ‘without 
sinking his position as a clergyman’ or losing’ his 
relish for what is important in the phases of current 
opinion. He mingled widely with the men’ bedi 
_ worth knowing, and liad sufficient: breadth. of. ‘mind 
and heart to appreciate what was good and strong in 
each one of his friends; but, more than this, 
nots profound man, he had singular powers. ato 
servation in social, political, Ifterary, aad 
life. He easily detected the stream of tendency, | a 
say afar off the crest of the incoming wave. « Hla 
breadth of sympathy was suéh that he’ eanght opit 
ion, not only quickly. but widely and variously. fu 


} bis writines and tn his conversation one felt that He 


had been in Herr Toufeledrikh’s wateh.tower, arid 
surveyed the world from the stand-point of: a Ghris- 
tian philosopher.  ‘Thia. was specially shown. in his . 


‘Interpretation of the relations of religion to soelety © 


and literature. For the last tem years he was.an an. 
attached. clergyman in the Bpiseopal Chureh, and 
specially devoted himself to the ministry of" so. 
celal, literary, ‘and. religious possibilities’ ‘ix 
this. communion.. Perhaps, im xo ° religious 
body in the country was just’ ‘the ‘work 
which he was best able to do in his mature years» 
more needed than in the organization which. his-re- 
ligious. convictions led him to join. It is not toc 
much to say that he at leneth visibly changed:the * : 
attitude of the Episcopal Chareh toward American - 
thonght. . If nof.alone in this work, he was the lead. 
er, and his work was beginning to, be widely and 
generously acknowledged by the Bishops and clergy 
of the Chareh, He was not exactly a Broad Ohtrch 
man, ¢ertainly not a High Ohurchman, tut in hin 
met all the elements which go to make a broad, gen: 
erous, and manly American Christian. He had the: 
best elements of a Channing Unitarian, and absorbed 
into his intellectual life all that is best in the 
Ohurehman, This made him the typical man of the 
Ameriean Episeopal Chureh, and from tnis stand: 
point his influence was positive and helpful in.more 
directions than he was probably aware of. And this 
stand-point gave him his exteptional advantage as. an 
“outlook” man. He entered into the higher 
spheres of social:and literary life as’ to the manner 
born, and when he.spoke, it was plain that he had: 
carried weight into the circles in which he moved. 
He earried the weight of a Chriatian scholar, of a 
religious thinker, of a broadly-cultured man, and, 
sooner or latet, people felt that’ Dr. Osaoop’ had 
done something to change the ‘atmosphere of their 
lives and lift them up toa new plane of. existence. 
All his writings show these lines of thought, No 
man has dont, more to interpret American life 
on its cultungd. side. © Whether he ‘preached 
a sermon, wrod an ‘‘editorial,” or delivered 
a eulogy, the \. characteristie, mark of . the 
man. was always. there: The work of 
Dr. Osaoon, from: its very breadth of range, can 
hardly be summed up ina sentence. It was unique, 
exeeptional, many-sided, strongest where least mani- 
fest, best whére even Dr. Oscoop himself would 
perhaps have thoughé. it almosts failure: As a: 
clergyman he has shown that they also serve who 
only'standand wait. His try to Ameri eul- 
tare ‘within the last ten years has given him the) na- 
tion for his parish... As a writer he has been sur. 
passed by fow in his efforts to put the social andgem . 
eral thought of the day upon a Christian Dasis.. .A2_ 
a Christian scholar he has shown his hand again and 
again in the monographs which were to go into the 
crowning literary work of his life—‘* The Renais nit 
sancein America”—monographs which gathered into 
a focus the thought and experience of the whole man. 








THE WAR IN SOUTH AMBRICA. 
> = 
THE BLOCKADE OF CALLAO--REPORTS OF 
THE. STRUGGLE. 
Wasuarneron, April 17: — The following 
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BELLON & 00; od inch PINE BATION. 
oe BELEN & 00-8 3 


At $150 per yard, | “on's sautcun anton 9 yite 
the Usual $2 ‘Quality. . plinth arp Suds Lehi 


comb, and T willed, at 16 OTS. each. 
AT @B per doson we offer EXTRA LARGE SIZE 


: Teen aa el DAMASK, KNOTTED FRINGE, 
of] LACK DRESS SILKS ot 95 ct, $1 15, 
snd $1 25 ver yard; ‘GOOD VALUE for #1 20, $1 85, IMPORTED WHITE GoopDs. 


pad $1 50. 
wert got arunsonD SUAni Ya heat oan hh 3 AiNS00K Stile 


BO pleces FANGY WHITS PIQUES, BERUOED 


GOLORED ORESS SILKS | vmeortrcies 
mugen omnes 2 SPOR BF Santee wits HOSIERY. 


DE LYONS in ALL'THE NEW TERS LAGE 0! BALBRIGGAN 
rans Ay SO per yard up. Pgh a Sour FROM 75 cts, 


LADIES EXTRA LONG BALBRIGGAN HOSE at 
_ SILK. NOVELTIES. Be prvidinsl Ben Lig oop 
have line of ALL-SILK NOV- LADI£S’ UNBLEACHED LISLE THREAD HOSE 
Bp IN LEGA Pion which COST | * ONLY SO cts, por pair. - 
De akrentt nese per yard, 155 dozen LADIES’ PAL BRICOAN HOSE, 3 pairs 
WE nae @ELL THEM AT ABOUT HALF | for $1. 
M ACOQUNT OF OUR RAVING PUR} 195 domn MISSES FANCY COTTON HOSE, ALL 
AQ MUCH BELOW VHEIB BEAL | 7. 37 1-2 cta per pain WORTA BO one. 
> Yn addition stock of SUMMER SILKS, 200 dozen GENTS’ PANOY OOTTON HALF-ROBE at 
vss LOUISINES in all the NEW | S¥ 2-@ ote) per pals, USUALLY SOLD AT G0 ets, 
COLORS and COMBINATIONS OF TRE SEASON. GENT® BRITISH HALF-HOSE, six pairs for $1, RE- 
Also, an clogant assortment of BLACK SATIN BRO- 5 sacige sOLD “ htt pin rae 
PADESeud FANCY NOVELTIES for TRIMMING, at Also, A LABG : FP 
VERY MODERATE RATES, SIBRY FOR LADIES, GENTS, AND CHILDREWS 


WEAR, in EXCLUSIVE STYLES AT VERY LOW 


Ponetate| CA ate, 


IN, FIGU: LKA SPOTS, &c.,) at $1 
ti can Lhe WW e008 and BRADES, In BLACK FRENOH LACES we offer a choles of 20 
BEFORE SOLD AT LESS THAN G1 25. differen} patterns, 8% iaphes wide, at ONLY: 29 


100 pieces 44-inch SILK and WOOL MIXTURES at CENTS per yard. 
9, ¥5 OTS. per yard, WOULD BE CHEAP at $1. Also, ‘a large variety of THIS SEASON'S LATEST 


VERY LOW PRI 
30 ploces MORE 68 OUR SY 1-9 OTM AlE-Woor | YOVEU71%5 IN LACES a} VERY LOW PRICES. 


|. PRENOH DE BEIGgS. 
Also, 2 cases MORE of OUR 10 OTS. ENGLISH HANDEKEROHIEFS. 
TWILLED BEIGES. 150 dozen COLORED, EMBROIDERED, and 


PRINTED HANDKEROBIEMS, ALL LINEN, at 18 


BLACK GRENADINES. conta each, WORTH 26 cents. 


110 dosen do., MUCH FINER, HANDSOME ST HHS, 
Woare closing out ALL OUR BUACK GRENADINES | ,\ 96 000s cosh GOOD VALUE for 40 cente. 


VER REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 

VERE REE PRPYOEIONS We siso offer » choles selection of FINE HANDKER- 

Buttons and Fringes OnTERS, 1NOLUDING ALL TRE LATEST NOVEL- 
LARGE VARIETY TO MATCH Tals sEAsows | 725 AT EQUALLY LOW RATES. 


and COMBINATIONS. 
| _.. UNDERGARMENTS. 
PARASOLS 60 doson FRENOH RAND-MADE NIGHT DRESSES 


Finn UMBRELLAS. A FULL ASSORTMENT of | *4 $1 25 each, WELL WORTH $1 60. 
I 





THE NEW STYLES at EXTREMELY LOW FINE FRENOH EMBROIDERED SAOQUE CHE. 
MISES, at $1, WOULD BE CHEAP at $1 25, 


HAMBURGS Also, « largo stock of DOMESTIC UNDERGAR- 
F MENTS, PURCHASED JUST BEFORE THE aD- 
fn NEW and CHOICE DESIGNS. A large assortment | VANOE IN PRIOES, WILL BE SOLD AT LAST 
ST PRICES FULLY AS LOW AS LAST SEAKON'S, | SEASON'S RATES. 


By an inspection of our entire stock, Ladies will readily perceive that, 
while it is larger, and the selection of goods much better, than ever before, 


‘we have never been in a position to give such ents value for the money as 
at present. 


LE BOUTILLIER BR 


, j 
48 Hast 14th-st., N. Y. 845 and 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARPETS, DUNCAN A. GRANT 


OPENS ON MONDAY, AND WILL OFFER DURING 
1S an ats, THE OOMING WEEK, SEVERAL LINES Or 
Eine REALLY FINE 
ORIENTAT, EUROPEAN, AND DOMESTIC, 


‘Panipat 


Ot the HIGHEST GRADE, 


| Grmont 99 Pam vanp vr. FRINGES 
_ English Five-Frame Body Brassels, EQUALLY DESIRABLE, FROM 26c. PER YARD UP. 


VERY BEST QUALITIES, TMEN 
: THESE GOODS ARE IN SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
From on TER YARD UP AND OFFERED AT ABOUT ONE. 


FULL, amsORtMieNt OF QUARTER THEIR oR REAL VALUE 


| Mansi ‘CANTON MATTINGS, PARIS NOVELTIES IN CAPES, SCARFS, 


: BOWS, FICHUS, MANTLES, 
©) whts seasowe IMPORTATION, 
s-eanaz VARINTY of STYLES and PATTERNS, HANDREROHIEFS, &c. 
LINOLEUM, LIGNUAE, we. COLLARETTES AND CAPES MADE UP IN THE 
SPROIALLY INVI MOST BECOMING STYLES. 


8279 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Fics SSM AE eT AI TEAL RR RR 


(S'&GIRLS’SUITS 


; - INFANTS’ OUTFITS. - 
EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR, READY. 
MADE AND MADE ‘TO OR: ae ‘AT THE 
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elusive of puppies, in litters, of which itis « 
between 200 and 300 will be shown. with: thelr | 
mothers, is 2,127. | 


and will, in ‘the opinion of good judges, 
st i ey gp att 
Dog-fanciers' assert that as regards 
setters that country eannot begin to’ 


ns now, Americans having, particularly within aa, 


past year, purchased) and imported the finest. 
specimens formerly owned over there. “Almost with: 


ont exception, these will be on exhibition at the | 


show, and among thé English suimals ‘of’ other 
breeds entered are many of the recognized champions 
of the United Kingdom, such asSir William Vennor's 
bulls, bull-terriers, and black and tans, which have 
for years taken every first prize abroad. ‘Theentries 
are from almost every State in the Union, includ. 
ing New-York, New-Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, 
California, Missouri, Ilinois,’ Ohio; Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania, . Virginia, North 


> setters. already booked. will 
-pxhibited—13 ‘adult a T adult piteh and 7 
Sed 3 Feed a by ladies. 


KICKS ON .THE SHINES. 
oo 

BUT  EXOEERDINGLY 

WRESTLING-MATOR. 

There was a very lively time in Mr, Henry 
Hill’s variety ‘theatre, in Houston-street, yesterday 
afternoon, A wrestling-match was announced, and 
there was exactly four anda half minutes of wres- 
tling, and two and » half hours of the entertainment 
that is known in that particular neighborhood as 
**chin-musie,”. Mr. Edwin Bibby, *‘late of England, 
now of New-York,” was one of the wrestlers, and 
Mr. Albert Ellis, “champion of London,” was the 


A* SHORT LIVELY 


ard Pade The match was to be for $500 a side. 


mg Fi ro Judge aren 
shows a dog = Nero. Some of 


mppies—and._ ‘inelude 
Pryor's Chactey, and Mr. G. Hamiiton’s 
winner of first at Toronto in 1878. There will be 
21 Siberian 4 among them Rex, entered by Mrs, 
“3. M, Ratan, rookiyn. ‘The greyhounds num- 
Her 13 and the deerhounds 7. Of the latter, P.'S. 
Barlow,’son of 8. L. M. Barlow, shows Thor an 
Maida, which took first prizes - 1878. and 1879; 
P. 0. Hewitt, son of Abram 8. Hewitt, an 
—_ Dana, son of Oharles A. Dana, Glen, Oscar, 
an 
The entries in the wen oy [Niger bay be pointer 
classes ‘will Dogs—Th Kennel Club's 
Bowand Fisher Howe, Jr.'s 0 peookga} Rex, which 


at Shefiield,, England, first here 


last, year and pars § at ote ny last en Bitehes— 
Luke N. White's (Norwich hich took ey 
here last year; John W. 


weight po’ 
the r Bowne are Mr. 
po and J. W. Coffia's 
took second ‘here is 1878. In champion 
- jight-weight 3954 elasses are entered 3 dogs and 5 
bitehes—A. M. Wright's ye Edmund Orgill’s 
Rush, and E. H. Gillman’s Gumbo, and George Van 
‘Wagenen’s Dutchess, (winner of. first and three spe- 
cials last year,) the "St. Louis ‘Kennel Club's Zeal, 
George G. Barker's Princess, (winner of first at Bos- 
rem year—not for competition,) A. H. Moore's 
seat and A. E. Godeffroy’s Queen. In the light’ 
No tng open classes for pointers the entries are 2 
oa does, 20 adult bitches, 26 dog Lae pn and 31 
wml mppies, and they are all superfine, 
h setters will. compete in the champion 
pty for dogs, and 10 in that for bitches. The dogs 
are Mrs. P. H. Morris's Lark, Henry W. Livi 
ea! s Ray, ue ok Fleet Spier's St. Kimo, H. 8S. & 
CO. Magraw’s Royal Duke, A. H. Moere’s Leicester, 
Lincoln & —Yaneeg a s Frank IL, and Arnold ‘a 
Drnid, ‘won first at Philadelphia abt ol 877. 
The shiaing> of the others have already been noted, 
The bitches are: Arnold ity s Queen ge bt d. 
H. Whitman's Floss, M. A. Stearn’s. Pearl, 
tt’s Grace, (with oh litter pg Boxe 
sired by Lark,) Mrs. E..0. Ta 
Fred A. . Forsyth’s. Di, 
Nina, Rose, Florence, and Daisy. last ve are 
not for eompetition. The open classes will 
-. pt imported English setters, 25 dogs and 20 Ditches 
and of native English setters, 65 dogs and 48 bitches, 
rted dogs not heretofore mentioned, 
ilis’ - Prinee of which took 





Among the im 
E 


‘to the famous English dog Dash IL, and his Polka, 
winner of second last year. In the English setter 
bei Classes are 31 dogs and 29 bitehes. 

entries in ~ champion black and tan setter 
‘classes No. 9-—3 dogs and 6 bitches. The for- 
mer are Robert N. tito’ s Rapp, T. Forman Taylor's 
urk,'and the Toledo Kenn ‘Olub’s Grouse; the 
7s v3 Garret Roach's Lady Gordon; William M. 
s Lou, Lawrence Curtiss’s Bess, the Teledo 

Kennel Giub’ s Bee, William Stanley's Belle, and A. 
Godeffroy’s Beauty. In the open elasses 19 dogs 
jand 24 bitches are booked. Among the ofspecial 
- ‘note not heretofore mentioned arethe Toledo Ken- 
‘nel Olub'’s Chang, Dr. Niven's Blossom, A. H. Moore’s 
Bob, and the Baltimore Kennel Club's Grand Duke, 
and among the bitebes the Toledo Kennel Olub’s 


Ruby. The puppy classes contain 9 dugs and 13. 


bitches. In the champion Irish swage osm 6 dogs 
md 2 bitches are entered. The are Dr 
Farvis's Kicho, the Baltimore Kennel Olab' Olab’s: A. 
tnd Arting: Berkley, and Lincoln & Heflyar's Rufus 

in. The latter are A. H. Moore’s Dack 
est at.St. Louis, first at 


& Hellyar’s Red Rival. Red Rival took 

St. Paul, and first here in 

jatounee but was beaten at St. Lonis last year by Duck. 
classes are 47 adult dogs, 27 adult 

&7 car pa 7 Sek Papen and 26 biteh pu The 

nis, of Beecktyer' ex bits T 


itches, 
“ye 
Bh qe out of Belle, and Sidney Dillon Ripley, te 
which took second as a ng Boer year. There 
be 7 Irish water sp uding Barney, eye 
and. Judy, the three best animais of the breed in th: 
world an Fy spaniels and .16 cocker and fela 
= Sporn dove ater pieet” tuoes th 
r an spaniel pu; ong the 
Fr which ‘took here’ in 


ay, the entries 
aaate bitehes, 16 
The collies num 


wrote net reon egy Hern ig oo rg +0) 

pnb ye emg es 

; ad° Puss, winner of Fe ny at t Thorn 
come at a West don 


“Devon and Cornwall style,” best two in three. A 
gentleman not wholly unknown «to fame in New- 
York, to wit, Mr. Barney Aaron, was Bibby’s backer 
and umpire, and Mr. William Browning was .Ellis's 
umpire. Strong ropes were stretched across the 
front of the stage, and the carpet, like some of Bar- 
num’'s wild animals, was stuffed with sawdust. 

“'We want a referee for this here match,’’ said’ Mr. 
Barney Aaron, stepping to the front, ‘what we 
know is fair and square ; and that man is Mr. Harry 
Hin” 

“We don’t object to no man,” replied Mr. Brown- 
ing; “but-we want a referee as knows its a fall 
when he sees a man go Over We're satis- 


fied to have Mr. 
Mr. Hill be cml mounted the stage, snd said 
he would try to weigh out'exact justice to the mon. 
ealled fer some one who could read well to step 


a Usayhen Aaeoa en ped t6 the 
once 800. 8 rape 
and offered to bet $100, $300, on $500, that Bibby 
irra tog ace but Coars arora dae takes. The 
referee called time, and business 

There is no fooling about the Devonshire style of 
wrestling; it is business from the very word. ‘The 
Greco-Roman —— but play alongside of. it. 
The men shook apart, bent themselves 
over nearly double, pob yng this position approached 
each other, like two dogs about to hater 0 Dona. 
In about one second they had held of each other; 
both straightened up. Hillis gave Bibby several live- 


ly -kicks on his shins with his heavy shoes, that 
sounded as ifthe toe struck bone every and 
Bibby pacevah Ellis up, raised him till his head went 
whack agai alone in the ceiling, and then threw 
him down, a with him. But this did not count, 
for he had to have two shoulders down and a 
or.three “hips and * shoulder, or some eer- 
n number of *: to make a fair fall. 
Bibby held on to Hilts after they were ee Ee and 
the referee called. him some pet n and pulled 
him off. Then they went to fighting vole oy 
again. In half a minute they wae both 
corner, ar net ee a pecvediger? fen they 
got ui a 
Bibby" "s shins, and made the dry bones rattle. ne Bat 
ros id o moray pat his igh to sow tae a —e 
y lovingly aroun 
Ents’s wales hold ad with his left-hand, and 
had him on h in no time, with any number of 
hips and shoulders touching the floor. 
if the spectators began to shout ‘Fall, fall,” 
and the other half, .‘ “No fall.” There Seemed to be 
a diversity of opinion. ‘‘Barney” Aaron aey 
around in three or four places at the same time, 
the other umpire did the same, bat in a dittebont 
direction. The other mau d it was no fall, 
becaus@ Bibby’s arm was under Ellis’s back ; but the 
referees decided it a fall, and gave them 15 miuutes 
path a aggrecan round. Aaron and the other 
made several brief addresses to the ladies 
gentlemen assembled, and then retired to rub 
down Phair men. The si mania’ “and 
nearly everybody in the. had something to say; 


but fortunately there were not a great any’ § there, 
the reagent oo being $2. 5 . 
or tuss 


second 
which =e to be I in *‘Laneashire ie a rg wan 
bare to the waist and Ellis wore his jacket, na 
tremendous squabble arose as to Sh 98 we eae men 
were to wear jackets or not. the saben 
eee ad aeatines work at ye sander 
e spectators we: to the 
terpret them. At last it was decided that they 
should wrestle without jackets. - 
“Then llis don’t wrestle no more,” sald that 
wet See \ 
A of hisses and cat-calls and other em- 
phatie marks of sap ede =e from thespectators. 
“Tt ain’t no og Mr. Browning, **the 


referee's 
“Oh, bd a pout man, and don’t be a fool,” 
“Ti give you 10 minutes to 


said the referee. 
make up your mind, at het don't come to rif 
” said Brown: 


Ren one Sakon. 

ing; “Ellis don't wres ve the money 

to Bibby. hd “and he and Hits disappeared through the 
fe side door. 

I spare once vw Hill, ‘this puts me in a 

unpleasant positién. I leave it to you to say 
whether I have done right or wrong,” 

The spectators were almost unanimous in saying 
that Mr. Hill had not paly Adan richs but Ph mph he 
was one of the finest men ever imported fro 
a  aprenge ys 

agg by pee myge-pnn for future matches were 
apt: Kama anarige pe that the cele- 
brated Mr. Jobhsen, of seaeuee. Renpoytor eg wrestle 
Mr. ng500" a. side 

S Gaus style, or. whatever 


it, and 
said it was well 
bat 


Lond erles, . 
* Then,” aid Ei ‘we'll have some. music.” 


HOWMR, B. W. SHEPARD Lost $1,500. 
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able comment. 
I¢ was found that the main shaft of the steam- 
boat six inches out of plaée, 
paddle-wheels, totally 


nd baggage were transferred. wi 
t that the Rhode Island was not leaking, the 
pounds of steam which were kept up she 
was crippled were, it is now affirmed here, for the 
of working the pumps, as she was leaking 
Pattee chief engineer, in attempting to disen- 
a ol apa har en was struck in the face and re- 

od a severe injury. 





THE DEMOORATIO UNION. 

The committee appointed by the Democratic 
Union to present the memorial of that body to the 
State Convention will meet at 20:30 o'clock to-mor- 
row morning at the Grand Central Depot to take the 
train for Syracuse. To make arrangements for 
their accommodation during their stay, the follew- 
ihg committee will proceed in adyance on ‘the 8:30 
train this evening: Mossrs. E. Ellery. Anderson, 
James 0.” Spencer, Orlando 
Robert. A. Yan Wyck,..and George F. Lanz- 
joc The following are the names of the commit- 

ted to the memories! to the 
pea ann: To adi D to Bae above mentioned : 
Josiah gery John wo James McOounell, 
Daniel Bayley, ee 3 MeMahon, Se ee 

aniel M. Donegan, e F. Cozans, Josep! e 
Nelson Smith, Horatio F, Averill, John 
Prue be Louts _P. . Roel: —— ann _ 


— Reilly, aes Field, Poter Woes peaens 


vg ton G. ism F. Me- 

Orne, nA. vrroch, Edward i A. WT, 

John D. Orimmins, Henry Olausen, 

Everett P. Wheeler; William Van Wyck, John H. 

Glover, John Mullaly, John Il. Sutherland, and 
David Banks. : 





GAS CONSUMERS PROTBATING. 

The consumers of: gas supplied by the Muni- 
eipal Gas-light Company are highly indignant'at the 
action of that company in combining with the older 
companies in inereastng the price of gas from $1 50 
to $2 25 per 1,000 cubic’ feet. ‘They claim that 
this company induced the business men and house- 
holders to patronize it on the ground that the com- 
pany, by anew process of manufacturing gas, conld 
a uch ch than the Manbattan 

ae varie cas ap the that. it has’ become 
wit se by rt combination with the 
ited a monopoly worse than hse 
pany could afford to man 
gas 80. much cheaper pony Aes the other compan ~ta 
years ago, the consumers fail to ir Se should 
not do 0 now. The petiors wil (Se ata 
meeting of that ef sontumers at Re 
Hall, No. 55 West Thirty-third-street, ureday 
evening. Among oe mee to the eg for the 
meeting are those of Carroll & De Graft & 
Taylor, J. & J. Dobson ire Freeman Gillies & Oo., and 
other well-known firms, 
Ps 


a institu 








THE GERMAN INDEPENDENTS. 

The Executive Committee of the Independent 
Republican: German organization of this City met 
yesterday, in the rooms of the Independent Repub- 
liecan Association, and agreed upon an address. “ to 
whom it may concern.” Its general tone and pur- 
portis thatif the Republican Party of the United 





“ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Ma‘lfrom Grape Cream, Tariae No other on 
makes such light, flaky cr neenia sotureioas ieomee 


eer een 


| SE Bi tl 





| NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


, POR BALE Ait ALL GROGERS AND DBUGAINTO | 


LIBERAL DINQOURTS 70 THE TRADE. 


L, ., Stewart, | 


| 


= “Ee ait 


IN. ADDITION TO THEIR | 


| Imported and their Own Make Un- 


; derwear, 
1,000. Dozen Garments | 


* Hooray Redned. Prices, 
San Umbrellas and Parasols 


onoronnt witneant ie gue CHT TO SELEGR FEOM, 


Trinmed Bannts id Hats, 


IMPORTED AND ay oun aE oK TMakx, 
SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES. 





New Designs for Spring Trade. 
PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 


Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Velvets, 

Body Brussels. 


From the oldest and: best 
manufactt 
world, and 
due regard require- 
ments of the present styles 
ot Interior Decoration. 





Cottage Carpets 
a specialty. 


All the new fabrics for 
piapeioes sad. Coverings, 


of Lace 
avceinn Window Shades 
in great variety. 


Curtain and 
Upholstery Goods, 


{cee Yr es of White 
Cheek,” and. the new 
fancy styles and colorings. 


unin 


gucors 


HAVE ADDED MANY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL NOV- 
ELTIES TO THEIR STOOKS OF 


Mattings. 





| French Trimmed. Bonnets 


and Round Hats. 


WE ARE ALSO SHOWING AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
- RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, PARASOLS, &c. 
ALL OF WHICH ARE OFFERED) AT THE LOW: 
EST POSSIBLE PRIOES THAT THE SAME QUAL- 
a bask GOODS CAN BE HAD FOR IN THIS 


ISON BROS. & C0. 


NO.84 EAST 14TH-ST., UNION-SQUARE. | 





la 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 
elties in Farnitare. 











i 


FRENOH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, * 


-PASSEMENTERIES, AND BUTTONS beg 

Hisraee nate ane 
ALSO, 

muweatrar SPIKES, A + OS Eg NOVELTY, IN 


‘ALL COLORS, PLAIN OR BEADED, AND IX THE 
DRESSIEST AND MOST stan MAKE-UP, 


-PARASOLS. | 


(THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT AND MOST: ELE- 


COMBINATION IN COLO LININGS, WITH 
PAINTED KIBS, FOR EITHER STREET OR CAR- 
RIAGE WEAR, ATOUR pate POPULAR PRICES. 


SAMPLES SEAT AT OM REQUEST. 


Can Uipan etic te LOW . 


“es aE 
ns BAN TRAE ON THEM.» i 


LADIES’ HEMSTITOH 
ripe EACH, eooD D VALE Am AT abe. 


Unter aid An Fara 


THOROUGH STOOK -OF SILK PLUSRES, TAP. 
Serine, JUTES,. MOMIZ OLOTAS, PaSHION 
DEAPERIES, ORETONNES, CHINTZES,. &c,.. &c, 
REAL ANTIQUE, SWISS, GUIPURE D’ART. MA- 
DEAS AND IMPERIAL CURTAINS. LAO: SPREADS 


_AND SHAMS IN NEW pa secwnt BE mcprent geepag 


PIANO, AND TABLE RAW SILK, 
eg AND CLOTH. CORNIGES, SORIGE POLES, 


sc LaR AO BATONS, carers, 


une b.. 
gag! k TABL 
= 


RIMENT OF TUREISH UGS, 


Te AN ‘DEUGGETS. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


& SON 


Fighth-Street. 





245 GRAMD-ST., NEAR BOWERY. N. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 


NOVELTIES in LADIES’ STUFF and SILK SUITS, 

and NOVELTY COMBINATION SUITS at 
Dine WALKING JACKETS at $2, $3, $4, to $11; 
DOLMANS and WRAPS, ELEGANT NEW DESIGNS, 


“OULDREN and Mish SUITS, tu every style and 
DRESS GOODS. 


BROOAD STRIPE: 
PRRALANB: dey av 20% at 20c., « 3Se., boe., to/ $2 50. per . 


CASHMERES, MOMIES, FOULES, and SATEENS, in 
ae the new shades, at Soe 
FIROES B BEGE POULE, 45: inches wide, at 50c.; 


wwontts ® 
gars Pond BIL! SILKS in novelties and: all shades and 


BLACK GOODS: 
50 pieces CASHMERE, all wool, 40 inc ide, 45c, 
rah a1 THE NEW FABRICS in BEAOK OOO 1 Ds 
40 pieces ENGLISH CASHME ERE, beautiful black, 34 
inches wide, 25e. 
MOMIE and ORAPE CLOTHS, 20c. and up. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
DBRS BEST TWO.BUTTON 


LADEEN TERY, pednot LOVES, 


at : 

ENDER To 
WHITE .GOODS,. HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODs, 
One lot. LADIES’ ES MUSLIN CHEMISE, SKIRTS, and 


DRAWERS 
SEND FOR R OATALOGUE, 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND-ST., NEAR BOWERY; N. Y. 


x. 


: 210, 


«100. Dozen 
GLO alls 





B.L.Solomon sSons 


UPHOLSTERY, 
WALL PAPERS. 


NOVELTIES IN WINDOW SHADES, CORTAINS, 4c, 
. DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 


No. 29 Union Square; cor. 16th St. 
Puraiture Factory, 211 & 213 Wooster: St 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


GLOVES, UNBRELLAS, UNDERWEAR, &C, 




















J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th-ay., and a9aeate 


INVITE ATTENTION 


TO THEIR CHOIOE STOCK 


NEW CARPETS 


CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, 

AXMINSTERS, 

WILTONS, 

VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
INGRAINS, 
THREE-PLYS. 

And: a fall line of new designs In the celebrated 


ROXBURY TAPESTRY, 


Together. with a = importation 
PERSIAN, TURKISH, and INDIA 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


Upholstery Department 


‘Has a splerdid selection of fine fabrics for 


FURNITURE AND DRAPERIES, 


AT VERY caine eel PRICES, INCLUDING 


SATINS, COTEL INES. 
we W StL ks TUBER LINES, 
reee BES 


HES, 
Ee PE Ge ETON E! SERGE 
JACQUARDS, AND COTTON DaMAsnS.” 


LACE CURTAINS 


BRUSSELS, 
ba Swiss, 


GUIPDR 
EORU. 4 no oetinenve age 


LACE BED-SPREADS AND SHAMS, from $3 50 








CORNICES AND CORNICE-POLES in large va 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 





Monday : 
Four-hundred-and-sixty-one 
pairs of 


SILK HOSE 


at HALF VALUE, 


no two pairs alike—manufac- 
turer's samples. 


Lord & Taylor. 





A. $. FLANDRAU &. 0, 


TeTs, | SETH O. KEYES 





FINE CARRIAGES 


; OF THE BEST CLASS. 
Pa Cha a tana ernie AXLES. 


T-OARTS, 
PRAETONS, = ® 





SATIN DE LYON, SATIN. DRCOSSE, 
DAMASSES, AND POLKA. DOTS, PEKIN § 
SATIN AND ROS GRAIN, 


- 


‘RIog AND RELIABLE BLACK DRESS Cit 
senan tren Syd 


NEW STYLES ADDED roe TO OUR COMPLETE 
AND gern td STOOK bil 


AND BONNETS, THECHOIoRST Ltrs ORTRNOED 
| HATS IN THE OITY, é 


RIBBONS, , FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, 


LARGE STOCK OF ALL DESIRABLE STYLE®: 


| SUITS 


WE ARE preg GREAT IND papsetrcnntse 
THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST a 
“PRICES THE LOWEST IW THE\OITY.* » 


OUR SILE SUITS AT $20,968 AND sone Rava 
NO EQUAL. 


HOSIERY 


DEPARTMENT. CONTAINS THE LATEST DESIGNS 

IN SILKE, LISLE! THREAD, ‘AND COTTON, aT 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 

100 Dozen LADIES’ EMBROIWERED HOSE at 240 

160 Dozen CHILDREN’S FANCY HOSE, sILE 
QLOCKED, Sizes 5 to 82, at 246 


-_—— 


UNDERWEAR» 


FOR LADIES GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
FULL LINE OF THE MOST | ‘POFUGAR RARER 


KID GLOVES. 


FULL LOVES OF OUR ORLEBRATED La FORA? 
GLOVE, 3 to: 10 BUTTONS. GENUINE ALEXAN. 
DRE SUEDE GLOVE, 2 BUTTONS, at 496 cet 

GREAT VARIETY IN LAOE-TOP LISLE GLOVES 


INCLUDING ALL NOVELTIES, AT THE LOWES? 


FULL STOOK OF THE NEWEST STYLES 


‘BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 


MADE FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, 
WORKMANSHIP THE VERY ae: 





‘Broadway, 5th-ay. and } 
"WILL ‘OFWEH OR 


| MONDAY, APRIL: 19, | 1880, 














